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WASHINGTON — TRAITS OF CHARACTER. LINCOLN— TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 
Serene and steadfast as the hills. The rectitude and patience of the rocks. 
The cheer of lighthouse in the night. The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn. 
A patriot to the people true. The courage of the bird that dares the sea. 
The wisdom of the thoughtful bee. The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 
A strength like air that yields, yet holds. The pity of the snow that hides all scars. 


The loving kindness of the wayside well. 


The eloquence of wordless worth. 
The tolerance and equity of light. 


A conscience sleepless as the stars. 


: Epwarp A. Horton. Epwarp MarkHamM. 
a 
In the government of men a great deal may be Ilove my country’s good with a respect more Good sense, disciplined by experience and tn- 
done by severity, more by love, but most of all by tender, more holy, and more profound than my  spired by goodness, issues in practical wisdom. 
clear discernment and impartial justice. own life. 
SHAKESPEARE. : SamurL Smes. 


GorETHE. 


gO 


Every Other Sunday. 


-THE GOLDEN CITY. 


Have you heard the golden city 
Mentioned in the legends of old? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 
Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming walls; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 
Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


We are builders of that city ; 

All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts; 

All our lives are building stones. 
Some can do but humblest service, 

Hew rough stones or break the soil; 
While the few alone may gather 

Joy and honor from their toil. 

Feiix ADLER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THOMAS PETER AND THE DOLL-DUDS. 
BY MOLLIE CREWE. 


HOMAS Peter shuffled slowly home along 
Robin’s Row. Long, long hours he had 
sat in the cruel sweat shop, crouched at a 
greatmachine. And now, as he dragged his weary 
body along in the autumn starlight, his scowling 
face was not a pleasant one to see, as very likely 
yours and mine would not be under the same 
circumstances. 

A ghostly little figure glimmered in the doorway 
of Thomas Peter’s tumble-down cabin, as he came 
up. He stood looking down on a small woe-begone 
face with tears dropping over its pale cheeks and 
the front of a scanty nightgown. 

“O Thomas Peter,” sobbed a little voice. 

“What's wrong wi’ ye, Cara?” Thomas Peter 
growled, not unkindly, laying a heavy hand on the 
little brown head. 

Cara sobbed harder than ever, “ P-Pa’s been at 
it again, an’ he licked me all the way from Danny 
Durgin’s with a big stick.” 

There was a pause, filled only by the sound of 
heavy snoring within the gloomy cabin, where 
drunken cobbler Tosetti lay asleep in his little 
shop. Thomas Peter stood and glowered at the 
vast city dump, which rose black and sinister 
against the starlit sky, and in whose shadow 
huddled the crazy cabins of Robin’s Row. 

“There ain’t nothin’ new in that, kid. What ye 
blubbering about now? He’s got to sleep this off 
‘fore he e’n lick ye again. Git to yer bunk, I 
tell ye.” 

There was a note like a wounded animal’s in 
Thomas Peter’s voice, though his own young 
growth likewise had been seasoned with just such 
blows and watered with just such bitter tears. But 
Cara was little and tender and, withal, the apple of 
Thomas Peter’s sullen black eyes. 

But the child went on crying, and clung fast to 
his ragged sleeve. “No, no, I can’t sleep, no way, 
Thomas Peter. Pa beat me so hard I had to 
come away and leave my Beatrice Rosalina, aw 
all my doll-duds, an’ my glass tea-set, too. Mag- 
gie Durgin’s jest crazy fer my Beatrice Rosalina. 
An’ Gwinny Murphy teased an’ teased me to swap 
my glass tea-set. They’ll git ’°em in the mornin’, 
I know, an’ they won’t never give ’em back to me. 
O Thomas Peter, I want my Beatrice Rosalina 
s0— 0!” finished Cara with a wail. 

Thomas Peter pushed past her into the cabin. 
“*Tain’t no use pesterin’ ’bout sech trash,” he said 
gruffly. 

Poor little Cara’s bruised body and overwrought 
nerves kept her awake and sobbing far into the 
night. Indeed, it was not until almost morning 
that her long, even sighs told she was asleep at 
last. 


Then, with a half-ashamed air, the bully of 
Robin’s Row crawled out of the dirty pallet where 
he had been lying. He lingered for a moment, 
looking down on Cara’s pale, tear-stained little 
face. 

“Maggie Durgin shan’t be plaguing her,” he 
muttered, and strode out into the breaking dawn. 

Signora Beatrice Rosalina was holding high 
carnival in Danny Durgin’s garden. A festive 
repast of sand-cakes and mud-pies was spread 
before her on bits of blue, red, yellow, and green 
glass. Her rag-doll ladyship revelled late. For 
the gray dawn was putting out the fireflies’ light, 
and up above, in an ancient apple-tree, the drowsy 
sparrows were beginning to twitter. Beatrice 
Rosalina’s parti-colored wardrobe lay scattered 
about on the bushes and grass like gay blossoms 
in a grotesque dream. i 

Thomas Peter, with a basket on his arm, hung 
over the fence and peered through the dim light 
into Danny Durgin’s garden. He spied Beatrice 
Rosalina at her revels. Over the fence vaulted 
the tired legs that all the long day kept a big 
machine running in the terrible sweat shop. 
Thomas Peter knelt down in the dewy grass and 
swiftly tumbled Beatrice Rosalina and her glass 
“tea-set” into his basket. He lingered to gather 
up the gay little doll-duds that his poor Cara had 
dropped in her miserable flight the evening before. 

A pair of burning, wrathful eyes—no less 
than Danny Durgin’s own —were glaring through 
a shutter at these manceuvres of Thomas Peter. 
Danny Durgin’s garden boasted but a scraggy 
patch of potatoes and one gnarled apple-tree. 
Yet it was a veritable Eden to Danny’s neigh- 
bors, who had none. And there, defenceless on 
the ground, lay his precious fall hoard of potatoes, 
dug but yesterday. For an instant Danny Dur- 
gin stood still, unable to move for swelling rage. 

Then he burst forth from his door, bawling, 
“Stop, ye thief! Stop, I say!” 

Doors flew open on all sides, and Harrigans, 
Dooleys, and Maloneys rushed out to see what 
was up. Thomas Peter, at the first alarm, started 
to run for it. 
scowling darkly at the small mob. 

Thomas Peter was not a favorite with Robin’s 
Row, for he was at all times surly, ill-conditioned, 
and ready for fight. On this occasion, too, he 
wore a sheepish, hangdog look, which surely must 
mean guilt. In truth, Thomas Peter was more 
ashamed to be caught rescuing little Cara’s doll- 
duds, than actually stealing potatoes. He, there- 
fore, clutched the basket firmly, and cried: — 

“T ain’t no thief. I didn’t take nothing. I tell 
ye I ain’t got nothin’ o’ yourn.” 

There was an angry snarl, then a wild yell from 
the crowd, and they were upon him, Danny 
Durgin foremost in the fight. Thomas Peter 
held his own bravely for awhile, until a big knot 
of wood, well aimed, laid the young fellow out 
straight and helpless on the ground, his eyes 
closed and the blood oozing from a cut over his 
brow. 

Danny Durgin pounced upon the basket, held 
it upside down, and shook it as a cat would a 
mouse. Out tumbled Beatrice Rosalina, a shower 
of gay little doll-duds, some tinkling bits of rain- 
bow glass, and lay at Thomas Peter’s prostrate 
feet. The rough crowd stood in silent bewilder- 
ment. 

“Why-e! It’s only Cara Tosetti’s rag-doll. We 
was playin’ in the garden yisterday. I guess he 
come to git it fer her,” piped up the shrill voice of 
little Maggie Durgin. 

With a growl of contempt, the rabble retired 
as two big policemen turned the corner into 
Robin’s Row. By and by the hospital ambulance 
came rattling into Robin’s Row, too. Two sweet- 
faced, gray-garbed nurses bent over Thomas 


- feebly. 


Then he faced around and stood: 


Peter’s limp form. Finally, under their ministra- 
tions, his dazed eyes opened and fell upon Beatrice 
Rosalina and her trumpery belongings. Then 
he looked at the nurses helplessly and shame- 
facedly. 

“Will ye git ’em fer her?” he said, pointing 
“Them’s our little Cara’s doll-duds. I 
come to git ’em fer her; but they nailed me fer 
stealing pertaties.” 

The sweetest of the nurses, with swift, kindly 
intuition, rose and gathered up the poor little doll 
and bits of glass. 

“See,” she said, holding them up as the men 
came to lift Thomas Peter into the ambulance. 
“See, I will keep them myself for your little Cara, 
and she shall have them when she comes to the 
hospital to see you.” 

So, after all, Miss Beatrice Rosalina led our 
Thomas Peter and his little Cara through dark 
days of pain and weariness to better times. For 
Thomas Peter never went back to the terrible 
sweat shop. One day the sweet young nurse told 
the tale of Thomas Peter and the doll-duds toa 
generous visitor at the hospital. Better employ- 
ment was found for Thomas Peter; and the little 
Cara, with Beatrice Rosalina, was sent to a good 
school. 


PATRIOT SONS. 


Tue bright-eyed boys who crowd our schools, 
The knights of book and pen, 
Weary of childish games and moods, 
Will soon be stalwart men, 
The leaders in the race of life, 
The men to win applause; 
The great minds born to guide the State, 
The wise to make the laws. 


Teach them to guard with jealous care 
The land that gave them birth, 
As patriot sons of patriot sires, 
The dearest spot on earth; 
Teach them the sacred trust to keep, 
Like true men, pure and brave, 
And o’er them through the ages bid 
Freedom’s fair banner wave. 
Dr. Samurt F, Sirs. 


Fer Every Other Sunday. 
ON CORAL REEFS. 


BY ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


BARRIER reef is related to the island it 
A encloses somewhat as a fence to a house, 
the lagoon within corresponding to a yard. 
In order that the figure be wholly appropriate, 
however, the house should be supposed to stand 
on an open prairie, far from any other building; 
for the islands of the Pacific are not in very neigh- 
borly proximity. Though, in some instances, from 
one island a number of others can be seen, but 
there are many instances in which hundreds of 
miles intervene between one small ocean hermitage 
and those nearest it. 

The distance from an island to its barrier reef 
varies from a few yards to a mile or more; and a 
reef which in some portions is far from the shore, 
may in other parts be so close to the land as to be 
regarded as a fringing reef. The lagoon within a 
barrier reef, or an atoil, though shallower than the 
open sea, is generally deep enough to allow vessels 
to anchor there, if they can obtain entrance; but 
not all reefs have openings to admit ships. 

A barrier reef being compared to a fence, a 
fringing reef would be best represented by a roof- 
less porch; for it extends outward from the very 
edge of the land. The width of a reef is usually 
several yards. 


Though coral animals do not build above the 
surface of the water, yet coral has been found im- 
bedded in rock at high altitudes, having doubtless 
been thrown up by earthquakes. In one of the 
Cook Islands there is coral in the walls of an in- 
land cave. Indications of what may have trans- 
pired throughout Polynesia in the past, are seen in 
the notable volcano on Hawaii, the extinct craters 
near Honolulu, and the almost continuous sub- 
terranean commotion in New Hebrides. The lat- 
ter group has volcanoes so active as to serve well 
as lighthouses. Entire islands have been reported 
sunk in recent times; and evidence of volcanic ac- 
tivity in the past exists on islands now entirely 
placid. On the little Austral Islands, which are 
not even mountainous, but consist of rounded 
hills, I have observed lava rock. 

There has been much speculation as to why 
nearly all coral reefs are circular; and an explana- 
tion given is that the barrier reefs and atolls were 
first fringing reefs, built around the margin of 
islands which afterward sank, wholly or partially, 
into the sea, the coral polyps adding to the walls 
as they sank, thus building up to the level of the 
sea again. Two or more islands inclosed in the 
same reef are supposed to be the highest portions 
of a partially submerged island. In some in- 
stances, submerged islands form a foundation, 
doubtless, for coral islands. 

By the accumulation of débris, the more ele- 
vated places on a reef gradually become dry land; 
and thus tiny islets dot many coral walls. These 
separate patches, slowly enlarging, reach out 
toward each other, and tend to form, eventually, 
a continuous strip of land. Palmerston, a small 
atoll lying a few hundred miles northeast of the 
Cook Group, has several tiny spots of dry land; 
and these constitute the lonely dwelling-place of 
one white man and his large family of mixed race. 

Coral polyps build in various styles; some speci- 
mens closely resemble the lower side of a mush- 
room, others appear like antlers, bushes, etc., and 
still others consist of plates and solid rocky masses. 
While the little creatures are alive, their structures 
are in some instances beautifully tinted, oftenest 
violet; but on being exposed to sun and rain, 
they are bleached white. Dead coral is commonly 
of a dingy yellow color. Red coral is found in 
small quantities about Fiji, and in a few other 
localities in Polynesia; but it is much inferior to 
that obtained in the Mediterranean. Occasionally 
a piece of black coral is seen here. 

In handling live coral, an unpleasant prickling 
sensation is produced in the hands. Otherwise, 
one might not distinguish the live from the dead. 

' I have often threaded a passage, in a native 
canoe, over the lower portions of a reef, or picked 
a way, on foot, along its higher sections, obsery- 
ing the diverse coral formations, and the strange 
types of life maintained there. Myriads of tiny 
fish, some of most brilliant color, dart about 
among the branching coral, or hide in the shadow 
of rocks scattered over the reef. Sea anemone, 
starfish, sea urchins, sea slugs, and various other 
creatures of the ocean are numerous here. I have 
seen a few sea-horses that were taken from the 
water — six-inch horses they were. 

Among the many interesting specimens that I 
have gathered in the South Sea Islands, is a pearl 
oyster shell on which had been formed a large 
branch of coral. The combination is not an un- 
usual one, as the coral animals build on almost 
any foundation obtainable. 


Tf knowledge is power, patience 1s powerful. 
Rosert Hatt. 


Those who think must govern those who totl. 
GoLpsMITH. 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE YEAR’S PRAISE. 


Praise to God and thanksgiving! 
Hearts bow down, and voices sing 
Praises to the Glorious One, 

All His year of wonder done. 


Praise Him for His budding green, 
April’s resurrection scene; 

Praise Him for His shining hours, 
Filling all the land with flowers. 


Praise Him for His summer rain, 
Feeding, day and night, the grain; 
Praise Him for His tiny seed, , 
Holding all His world shall need. 


Praise Him for His garden root, 
Meadow grass, and autumn fruit; 
Praise for hills and valleys broad, 
Each a table of the Lord. 


Praise Him now, for snowy rest, 
Falling soft on Nature’s breast; 
Praise for happy dreams of birth 
Brooding in the quict earth. 


For His year of wonder done 
Praise to the All-glorious One! 
Hearts bow down, and voices sing 
Praise and love and thanksgiving ! 
W. C. GANNert. 


For Every Other_ Sunday. 
WHAT THE GENTIAN SAID. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


66 OOD-MORNING,” said a little fern to a 

(is pretty fringed gentian one fall day. 

But the gentian was fast asleep. 

“Good-morning!” repeated the little fern. 
Just then the sun began to shine upon the 
fringed gentian; and soon she opened her deep 
blue eyes and said, “ Good-morning! ” 

“Why do you only wake up when the sun 
shines on you?” asked the fern. 

“For several reasons,” answered the gentian. 
**In the first place, when it is not clear, I keep my 
petals closed up tight to keep my nectar and 
pollen from spilling out, in case it should rain.” 

“Why should you care especially about that?” 
asked the little fern, bending toward the flower. 

“Because they are both very choice. You see 
my good friend Bumble Bee needs my nectar to 
make into honey for his own use, and my pollen 
he makes into bee-bread for his baby bee-grubs; 
and so we help each other, as friends always like 
to do.” 

‘** What does he do for you?” asked the fern. 

“This is the way we manage it. I give him 
what he needs, and, in return, he takes a load of 
my pollen in his little baskets over to the next 
gentian, and gives it to Mrs. Stigma; and then 
Mrs. Stigma feeds it to her hungry baby seeds, 
and then they swell up and ripen.” 

“What happens to them after that?” asked the 
little fern. 

“After that, Mr. Wind comes along and sows 
the ripe seeds; and, since the same plant comes up 
only one season, you see how much [I need my 
kind friend, Mr. Wind.” 

“How interesting it all seems!” exclaimed the 
little fern, and then added with a sigh, “I wish I 
were a bright-colored flower, like you!” 

“Yes, it is lovely to be a flower,” confessed the 
little gentian; “and, besides, bright flowers hold 
more honey than pale flowers do. God makes us 
bright to attract the insects, so they may help us 
distribute our pollen. I dress in one of Bumble 
Bee’s favorite colors, because I have found out 
that Bumble Bee and Mr. Wind are my best 
friends.” 


QI 


“ Besides your rich, deep blue gown and your 
graceful form, you have such beautifully fringed 
petals. Why is that?” 

“My fringe is ‘useful as well as ornamental,’ 
for it keeps out other insects. They mean well; 
but you see that ants and other crawling insects 
are not welcome callers, because my pollen is so 
easily rubbed from their bodies as they crawl 
from flower to flower. I never forget that 
Bumble Bee really needs my nectar more than 
they do; and, when people think he is only saying, 
‘Buzz— buzz,’ as he flies along, he is really 
singing a jolly song with words something like 
these: 

‘Between you and me, 
Wealth is fiddle-dee-dee. 
Pollen and honey 
Are better than money.’ 


Whenever I hear him in the distance, I get all 
ready to wave a welcome when he comes in sight.” 

‘*“Does Mr. Wind help you scatter your pollen, 
too?” 

“Yes; but he has not any little baskets to carry 
it in, as Bumble Bee has, and so he cannot help 
being very wasteful and dropping it along the 
way, and you know pollen cannot take root as the 
tiny seeds do, when he drops them.” 

“T had not thought of that,” said the fern. 

“Yes; and, besides, Bumble Bee is much more 
sure and business-like than Mr. Wind.” 

“I wonder why you are called ‘ Gentian, 
the little fern, thoughtfully. 

“TI will tell you,” replied the gentian. 

“Many, many years ago, during the reign of 
King Gentins, there was a terrible plague in 
Illyria. So many people died that the good king 
appointed a time for fasting and prayer. He 
prayed that, if he shot an arrow into the air, the 
Almighty would let it fall to the ground by some 
plant that might be used to stop the disease. 
When the king’s arrow fell, it struck the root of 
our family. They found the root had a wonderful 
power to cure the plague, and ever since that 
time it has been called ‘Gentian’ in memory 
of the good king whose earnest prayer was 
answered.” 

“Do tell me more,” exclaimed the little fern, 
enthusiastically. 

“Well,” continued the little gentian, “not only 
the Greeks and Romans have found us useful, but 
from that day to this we have been made into 
medicine, and our lives have been happy because 
we have been able to help. We grow in Russia, 
Europe (especially in the Swiss Alps), and in 
North America; and, wherever we are, our 
watchword is always ‘ Help.’” 

“Some day I would like to tell you a little 
about myself,” said the little fern; “and I hope 
you will enjoy what I shall tell you. as much as 
I have enjoyed listening to you. After this, when- 
ever I think of you, I shall remember your watch- 
word, ‘Help.’” 


9” 


said 


SHELL MONEY. 


HELLS are used for money in many coun- 
fey tries. At Cuttack, in India, a gentleman 
had a house built, and paid the builders in 
cowrie shells. The house cost nearly two thou- 
sand dollars; but, as it had to be paid for in shells, 
the gentleman gave sixteen million cowrie shells. 
In some parts of America the Indians used for 
money shells something like the little tusk shells 
you pick up on the seashore. The best were 
strung together into wampum. Some of these 
wampum strings and belts were used for records 
as well as currency, and those which have been 
preserved are now kept in museums and very 
highly prized. Shells are also used as money in 
the Duke of York Islands. . 


Every Other Sunday. 


‘WHERE IS THE WIND? 


him almost from the time he was a baby 
of twenty feet long, and now he meas- 
ures sixty-seven feet over all and lots 
more growth to come yet.” 

The pet was a sperm whale. He 
seemed enormous when compared with 
us men. Behind the great head there 
stretched out a long body covered in 
great patches with barnacles as large 
as a tea-cup; and the sleek flukes of 
the tail, lying flat upon the water, 
seemed ever so far away, yet ever so 
much too near, when I recalled whalers’ 
accounts of the behavior of this animal, 
when enraged. 

The great head rose from the sea so 
high above the water that it becalmed 
the boat. The eye was about the size 
of an ox eye, and had almost the same 
deep violet shade. The ear was not so 
far distant from the eye, a simple ori- 
fice in the skin. The color of the skin 
was a dusty black, which became lighter 
and more yellow underneath. Except 
for the barnacles, the skin was quite 
smooth. The great ‘animal lay motion- 
less, just out of arm’s reach, until the 


for Every Other Sunday. 
LOOKING FOR THE WIND. 
BY E. 0. K. 


Tue oak-leaves on the trees are twirling, 
The chestnuts whisk about; 

But where’s the wind up there that does it? 
That’s what I can’t find out. 


I've been out under every tree, 
I’ve looked up in the sky; 

But nowhere do I see the wind 
That makes leaves whirl and fly. 


I wish some one would boost me up, 
Some giant, tall and stout, 

And let me look among the clouds: 
Perhaps I’d then find out. 


My papa, he is ’most a giant, 
High up he tosses me; 

But he can’t reach ’bove chestnut-trees, 
That’s where I want to see. 


I'll have to go and ask mamma, 
*Most ev’rything she knows; 
P’raps she can tell her little girl 

Where is the wind that blows. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A REMARKABLE PRET. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


N a small island in the South Pacific lives a 
planter who has for a pet a sperm whale 
sixty-seven feet long. An American tray- 

eller, who has been a sailor, not long since went 
out in a boat with the planter, and gives this 
account of his interview with his whaleship: 

“Shut your eyes,” said the planter, “if you wish 
to enjoy a surprise.” : 

I closed my eyes, and the boys soon ceased their 
drumming, and some one blew long blasts upon a 
horn. Then that, too, ceased; and the boat lay 
motionless, and nothing disturbed the stillness. 
All at once I heard a huge sigh, and felt a hot and 
sickish breath. There was no need for the planter 
to bid me open my eyes; for, surprise or no sur- 
prise, the lids would not stay shut. Not more 
than six feet away I saw a huge monster floating 
on the surface, and looking at us with the most 
expressionless eye that I ever saw in a living 
beast. 


“That’s my pet,” cried the planter. “I raised 


planter called to him and dabbled his 
fingers in the water, much as one attracts a 
kitten by scratching on the carpet. 

The distant flukes made a half-turn in the water, 
and the whale moved easily toward us and ranged 
up alongside, just touching the boat. The planter 
reached over the gunwale, and gave the whale a 
slap between the ear and eye and bade him turn 
the other side. 

Immediately the great head sank, passed under 
the boat, and came up dripping on the other side. 
Then the sea monster sculled ahead until it was 
six or seven hundred feet away from the boat. 
Then it began a series of antics, and displayed an 
agility scarcely to be expected from so great an 
animal. It darted straight ahead, it suddenly 
backed water, it swam in a circle, it gambolled like 
a dolphin, it threw itself clear from the water, 
making a great splash and dangerous waves when 
it fell back. Last of all, it put its head down and 
flukes up, throwing nearly half its length into the 
air, and rose quietly beside the boat. The chopped 
meat was thrown overboard, and we rowed back to 
shore while this very odd pet was feeding. 

“How did I get him?” said the planter, in 
answer to my flood of questions. “It might be 
more accurate to say he got me first. One day, 
some years ago, I was sailing up the lagoon, with a 
barrel full of chopped meat to bait a pool in the 
reef beyond. All at once I felt the boat lifted up 
and overturned, and, when I had righted her and 
clambered aboard, there was the whale feeding on 
the meat, which had been scattered all about. 
He was only twenty feet then; but that was quite 
long enough to give mea good scare, in addition 
to my ducking. Somehow or other he never 
seemed able to find the pass back into the sea, and 
now he is so big that he could not get outif he 
wished to. From being afraid of him I grew 
reconciled to his presence in the lagoon, and at 
last I began to feed him. 

From that time he attached himself to me, and I 
found that he relished being petted. Once, when 
I was ill, I left him unattended for several weeks. 
He came down the lagoon much further than usual, 
and at last ran himself aground just below my 
house, and had to wait several hours for the tide to 
float him off. That shows that he missed me. 
Here is another sample of his intelligence. When 
the boys drum upon the bottom of the boat, he 
hears the sound a long distance under the water, 
and at once comes to the surface. Then, if I blow 
the horn, he knows that I have come out to feed 


him, and comes quickly to the boat. But, if I do 
not blow the horn, he never comes close, but frolics 
around us at long range. It is not easy to say 
how much sense a whale has, but this ought to 
convince any one that my big pet is possessed of 
considerable intelligence.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A STORY OF A CAT. 
BY FANNIE WELLINGTON. 


want to tell you about a very cute cat. His 

coat is black with a white vest, white nose, 

white stockings, and two great yellow dande- 
lions for eyes (his mistress calls them so). But 
they are sharp eyes: nothing escapes them. 

He knows he must not touch the little chickens 
in the yard; but they are so fascinating, he will 
sit and watch them closely, and his big yellow 
eyes become so very eager. His little mistress 
fears the temptation may become too great, so, 


to avoid extra trouble, she taps loudly upon the 


window. Then he turns slowly away with every 
appearance of disgust, saying, in pantomime, 
“What do you take me for?” ; 

But, strange as it may seem, this window- 
tapping has another significance to him. 

He is quite fond of a fly; and, if there is one on 
a window, he wants it. So one day, when he was 
outside of the yard taking a stroll, his mistress, 
seeing upon the window a great buzzing blue- 
bottle, tapped a measure upon it. In a moment 
the knowing cat distinguished the difference be- 
tween reprimand and invitation, and came bound- 
ing at the summons. 

Can you not see this cat knows what a guilty 
conscience means? : 

Another trick of his is to shake hands, which he 
does very gracefully and pleasantly, very seldom 
refusing to be polite. And he can pout as well as 
any little boy or girl I know. 

If he wishes to go out of doors and is refused, 
he will say with unmistakable force, although cat 
language is used, “I don’t care, you are mean, so 
you are, mean old thing!” and even give a 
shake of his body to represent the stamp of angry 
feet in which sometimes boys and girls indulge. 

Perhaps this cat has been taking silent observa- 
tion, who knows? ; 

When he hears the milkman knock, he will rush 
through the house, under curtained doorways, 
like a mad thing, and stand ready to welcome 
him; and yet this funny cat is not so very fond 
of milk. 

He will get in the rabbit pen, and talk to the 
inmates. He will try to coax them to play as a 
cat should, talking and grumbling all the while. 
When he finds coaxing is of no avail, he boxes 
their ears soundly, and leaves them only to return 
some other day with like result. He examines 
their short tails, and wonders what manner of cat 
they can be, even pities them in the generosity 
of his heart, while he admires his own long ap- 
pendage, no doubt thinking himself of superior 
quality. 

He will try to eat grass as they do, watching 
them with such funny and unmistakable curiosity, 
it is laughable. : 

He likes to sleep with his head upon a pillow, 
and will pretend to be sick, and, courting sym- 
pathy, will lift his back for the petting hand to 
actual unbalancing. 

He will run after a rock when thrown as eagerly 
as any dog. 

Knows when he is to be left alone at home, and 
resents it. 

Knows when his mistress is going to the market, 
will purr and rub himself fondly against her, 
escort her a short distance on her way, then 
return to meet her at the door. 
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JESUS AT THE WELL OF SAMARIA, 


HEART AND HEAD. 


Ou, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love’s command! 
’Tis the heart, and not the brain, 
To the highest doth attain. 


He that followeth love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest. — 
Ah! how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love’s command. 


H. W. Lonerettow. 


WASHINGTON’S MODESTY. 


NY collection of anecdotes about Washing- 

ton is sure to refer to his extreme modesty. 

Upon one occasion, when the speaker of 

“the Assembly returned thanks in glowing terms to 
Colonel Washington for his services, he rose to 


express his acknowledgments; but he was so em- 
barrassed that he could not articulate a word. 
“Sit down, Mr. Washington,” said the speaker. 
“Your modesty equals your valor, and that sur- 
passes the power of any language which I possess.” 


HANK God every morning when you get 
up that you have something to do that 
day which must be done, whether you 

like it or not. Being forced to work, and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you temperance and 
self-control, diligence and strength of will, cheer- 
fulness and content, and a hundred virtues which 


the idle never know. 
CuHar.Les KINGSLEY. 


Interested timidity disgraces as much in the 
cabinet as personal timidity does in the field. 
But timidity with regard to the well-being of our 
country 1s herotc virtue. BurkE. 


OUR NATIONAL EMBLEM. 


Frac of the free heart’s hope and home, 

By angel hands to valor given, 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 

And all thy hues were born.in heayen. 
Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

With Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 

Selected. 
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THE CAPTURE AND ESCAPE OF THE 
TROUT FAMILY. 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 
PART F. 


HE Trout family lived in a beautiful palace 
pool in Clear Brook. There was a little 
waterfall at the front door that made 

music day and night. The floor was laid with a 
mosaic of pebbles of all colors. Mirrors hung 
from all the walls and flashed in the sunlight with 
dazzling radiance; for there was never a speck of 
dust upon them, nor, in fact, upon anything in the 
palace. Lovely ferns and grasses bent down 
from the bank above, and flowers looked down 
into the clear water to see the reflection of their 
fair faces, and sometimes flung their petals into 
the pool where they changed into fairy boats that 
went sailing lightly back and forth across the 
stream, wafted by the summer breezes. 

The Trout family consisted of Papa Trout, 
Mamma Trout, and Salmon or Sam (named after a 
distinguished relative, the Hon. C. Salmon), and 
Brook. Brook, of course, was a girl Trout. A 
very happy family they were. Sam and Brook 
were quick as lightning and strong as steel, and 
spent most of their time chasing each other across 
the pool and playing hide-and-seek around the old 
sunken stump; while Papa Trout-lay and watched 
them with his head up stream and his tail and fins 
quivering with laughter, and Mamma Trout, having 
no sweeping or dusting or cooking to do, took 
long naps under the shady bank. 

Every afternoon when the sun went down be- 
hind the great hemlock-trees and the evening 
thrush sang, and before the fairies came out to 
play on the greensward, the Trout family gathered 
round the waterfall; and Papa Trout told stories 
about the big freshets when he was a boy, and 
how they changed the bed of the brook, and about 
adventures with fishermen, and about the mink 
that used to live up stream, the terror of all the 
trout in the brook, until Farmer Terry caught him 
in a trap, and how all the trout had a jubilee meet- 
ing in Basin Pool to celebrate his capture. 

After the stories Papa Trout gave his family 
very careful directions about what to eat and what 
to let alone, that they might not be caught by one 
of those two-legged monsters who go up and down 
the brook fishing, and be put into an instrument 
of torture called a frying-pan and sizzle and curl 
over a hot fire. “Look out,” Papa Trout used to 
say, “for what those cruel giants call bait! 
Never touch a worm or grasshopper or anything 
that has a line attached to it or a black hook stick- 
ing out of it or anything that stays still or moves 
against the current, because, my dear wife and 
children, whatever is safe to eat floats down 
stream. When a shadow falls across the pool in 
the shape of a big round thing they call a hat or 
of a very straight stick they call a pole, then keep 
under the bank; for danger is near. “Flies,” 
added Papa Trout (he was very fond of flies), 
“are always safe, because these ogres don’t know 
how to fish with flies.” Alas! Papa Trout did not 
know all the deadly devices of fishermen. 
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For a long time the Trout family lived in peace 
and happiness in Pool Palace, growing fatter and 
stronger and handsomer every day. The great 
red spots on papa’s coat shone like a double row 
of red lanterns. Mamma’s willowy tail and grace- 
ful fins grew more and more beautiful; and, as 
for Sam’s and Brook’s embroidered and shiny 
suits, there was never a soil spot on them from 
one week’s end to another. 

So quiet and undisturbed were they that they 
quite forgot papa’s warnings about the fishermen. 
One day when Papa Trout was gone down stream 
to attend the trial of a notorious trout who had 
been eating up some of his smaller relatives, and 
Mamma Trout was lying under the bank fast 
asleep, and Sam and Brook Trout, after jumping 
out of the water for a bath in the air, were under the 
waterfall putting up their noses to feel the water 
splash on them, along came a nice, fat angle-worm 
fioating over the waterfall. It had a black point 
sticking out of it; but Sam was so hungry he did 
not stop to look it over, but dashed at it headlong, 
and before you could say, “Salmon Trout, 
presto!” he was gone. 

Poor Brook was so frightened that she trembled 
all over from the end of her nose to the tip of her 
tail. As soon as she recovered herself, she swam 
to her mother, woke her up, and told that Sam was 
caught. Poor Mamma Trout and Brook cried till 
the pool was salt with their tears; and, as they had 
no way of drying their eyes, they were still weep- 
ing when Papa Trout came home. When he 
learned about Sam, Papa Trout did not cry, of 
course; but he swam off under the big stump and 
stayed there alone by himself all the rest of the 
day. 

The happiness of the Trout family had now fled 
Brook had no one to play with, Mamma Trout cried 
most of the time, Papa Trout grew cross and 
sullen, and kept warning Mrs. Trout and Brook 
not to touch any food for fear there might be a 
hook in it. So they all grew thinner and more 
miserable every day. One day, as they were all 
together under the bank, talking about Sam, sud- 
denly a great toothsome fly went whisking over 
the surface of the pool. 

“There,” said Papa Trout, “snatch him quick!” 
But Mamma Trout and Brook shook their tails, 
and said they were afraid. 

“Afraid!” answered Papa Trout. “How many 
times have I told you that flies are harmless? 
There he is again”— A sudden swirl of the 
water, a leap in the air, and Papa Trout vanished. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WORSHIP OF LOVE. 


HE prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
8. T. Coteripcs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LETTER FROM CARRIE CHAMELEON. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


Dear Letitia Lizard,— How it will surprise 
you, to be sure, to receive a letter from your long- 
lost cousin, Carrie Chameleon! ‘This is my first 
opportunity of writing to you since that dreadful 
day, almost a year ago, when I was kidnapped and 
carried off from my native home in sunny France, 
never again to see my friends and relatives. O 
dear Letitia, what a terrible experience that was! 
I do hope and pray such a calamity may never be- 
fall you. ButIam sure you are consumed with 


curiosity to know of my adventures. So I will 
begin at the beginning, and tell you all. 

How well do I remember that day when I was 
captured! I had, unfortunately, come down from 
my perch on the tree in the garden, and was steal- 
ing along on the grass, when suddenly a big mon- 
ster of aman caught me, and cried: ‘Oh, what 
luck! Here is the very thing Millie told me to be 
sure and get for her. A genuine chameleon! How 
delighted she will be to have it for a pet.” And, so 
saying, he gathered a large green leaf and wrapped 
me up init. Oh, how my heart beat! And how 
frightened I was! I immediately, in accordance 
with our custom, changed my color to match the 
leaf, hoping that this artifice might aid me to make 
my escape. But, alas! it was of no avail. He 
only peeped in at me through a little opening he 


had left, and said: “ Yes, it’s the real thing, ithas 


changed its color already. 
be charmed.” 

Well, he was very careful of me and took every 
precaution to prevent my escaping till he reached 
his room in the hotel where he was staying. There 
he put me in a large pasteboard box with air-holes 
in the cover, tied it securely, and left me a prisoner. 
I will not distress you with a recital of my feelings 
during the days that followed. I will leave them 
to your imagination, and proceed with the story of 
my adventures. 

The next strange event was my ocean voyage. 
Yes, my jailer was an American visiting in France; 
and a few days after my capture he embarked on 
a great ocean steamer for his native land, carrying 
me with him. O Letitia Lizard! I must draw a 
veil over my sufferings during that awful voyage. 
I never could make you understand what it feels 
like to be rolled hither and thither with each lurch 
of the vessel on the rolling ocean. It is simply 
indescribable. 

And, then, I was on exhibition so much of the 
time, too, that I was in a constant state of fright. 
I really believe I changed myself into almost 
every known color during that trip. My jailer 
showed me to everybody, and the ladies were 
always poking their fingers at me and making per- 
sonal remarks. ‘Oh, how fat he is!” one of them 
cried one day. The stupid thing didn’t know I 
was only drawing in great breaths and puffing my 
lungs out the way wechameleonsdo. And another 
said: “Just look at its eyes! What a funny skin 
it has over them, and are all covered except the 
pupil. Well, I declare!” I wonder what she 
wanted. I wouldn’t have eyes like hers, all un- 
covered, for a good deal. And then another ill- 
bred person fairly screamed: ‘Yes, yes, and just 
look, it looks one way with one eye, and another 
way with the other. Oh, my! how comical it is!” 
Things that are perfectly natural to chameleons 
they seemed to think were odd and amusing. It 
was all very embarassing to me; and I was more 
than glad when the voyage at length came to an 
end, and we arrived at the port of New York. 

There I took up my abode again in a hotel,‘but 
only for a few days. Just as I was getting accus- 
tomed to my new quarters, my master, one day, 
took me from my large box and packed me into 
a much smaller one, saying, as he did so, “It’s too 
bad I am called back to France and can’t take the 
thing to Millie myself; but she must have it, and 
I’m going to smuggle it through the mails t 
her.” 3 

I didn’t know what he meant at the time, but I 
afterwards learned that it is distinctly against the 
law to send live things through the mail; and I cer- 
tainly was alive, though I seemed almost dead with 
fright, for I couldn’t tell what was going to hap- 
pen next. Then I heard the monster mutter, “It 
only takes a day and a night from New York to 
Cincinnati, and the thing won’t die in that length 
of time.” 


Yes, yes, Millie will 


Letitia, I was scared out of my several senses 
when I heard this; for I didn’t want to experiment 
on trying to live without air for evenaday. But 
I had to do it, and I survived it, too; for here I am 
to tell the tale. To my other peculiar experiences, 
I added the exciting one of twenty-six hours’ travel 
in a mail sack on a railroad train from New York 
to Cincinnati. 

I passed the post-office department all right. 
My package was not even opened, and nobody was 
any the wiser that the United States authorities 
had been defied and a living creature had passed 
through the mail. 

This is the way in which I reached my present ~ 
home, which I will now describe to you. 
“Millie,” as the monster called her, is my best 
friend. She is lovely, and so sweet and kind that 
she almost reconciles me to my captivity. I 
must acknowledge that I am very fond of her, and 
I hardly think I would give her up even to return 
to the garden in France. I don’t wonder the 
monster was anxious to gain her favor. 

You would have been amused if you could have 
seen her when she received the package contain- 
ingme. She had, evidently, not been notified of 
my coming. When she opened the box, I jumped 
right out, for I was nearly famished for some air. 
I lighted on her dress, which was brown; and I at 
once took that color. 

She gave a queer little shriek, shook me off, and 
then cried out, trying to catch me: “Oh, it’s the 
chameleon! John”—John was the monster — 
“must have sent it to me this way to surprise 
me.” 

I had settled myself on the green carpet by this 
time, and was as green as the carpet itself; but 
Mistress Millie caught me, and examined me all 
over. “Qh, the darling thing!” she said. “I must 
teach it to love me. I do wonder what it likes to 
eat. People say it lives on air, but I know better 
than that. I think I learned in school that these 
things like insects and bugs and flies. I guess I’d 
better get out my natural history, and study it and 
its habits up again. In the mean time I must see 
that it doesn’t escape till I train it to the house.” 

There was something about her voice that 
seemed to quiet my nerves. I knew instinctively 
that she was my friend, and I accordingly sub- 
mitted quietly to all her arrangements for me. 
She got a cage for me; but every day she let me 
out for a while and tried to teach me to come to 
her hand and to sit on her shoulder or on her hair 
even. (She has red hair and soI am often of a 
red color.) 

You will laugh when I tell you that all these 
long months when there were no nice flies for me 
to catch she fed me on the inside of chocolate 
creams. Oh, that is good! Of course, you don’t 
know what it is; but it is almost as good as flies. 
But flies are beginning to put in their appearance 
now, 80 I will have a variety of diet. I caught 
one or two yesterday. Millie was so amused at 
the way I darted my long, slim tongue out and 
caught them without moving my body, though 
they seemed at quite a distance from me. Our 
long, elastic tongues are very serviceable to us 
chameleons. 

You should have seen Millie the first time I 
broke a piece of my tail. She was scared, I can 
tell you. She thought I was going to die, and 
wanted to get a doctor. But her brother told her 
not to be alarmed, that all the lizard family had a 
habit of doing that, and then growing a new one. 
You and I know how true this is, and it has 
happened so often to me that Millie has grown 
quite accustomed to the occurrence. We are 
something like the crab is with his legs in this 
respect. 

I very seldom go to my cage now. I am very 
tame, indeed. I love torun up the lace curtains, and 
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perch myself at the very top. I often sleep there 


all night. Life is very quiet and peaceful for me 
at present. But we never can tell what may hap- 
pen to us. I heard the folk here saying that 


Millie is going to be married in the fall to John, 
and that they would go abroad to France on their 
wedding trip. O Letitia Lizard, do you think 
they will take me with them! I hope, and yet I 
fear. Well, I must not write any more. It may 
some day be my lot to once more see you in the 
sunny old garden in dear old France. But, even if 
I do, I will never desert my own Mistress Millie. 
So you must never again expect to have a garden 
companion in Your loving cousin, 
‘ CarRRIE CHAMELEON. 


A KING. 


We talked of kings, little Ned and I, 
As we sat by the firelight’s glow; 
Of Alfred the Great, in days gone by, 

And his kingdom of long ago. 


Of Norman William, who, brave and stern, 
His armies to victory led. 

Then, after a pause, “ At school we learn 
Of another great man,” said Ned. 


“And this one was good to the oppressed : 
He was gentle and brave, and so 
Wasn't he greater than all the rest? 
*T was Abraham Lincoln, you know.” 


“Was Lincoln a king?” I asked him, then; 
And, in waiting for his reply, 

A long procession of noble men 
Seemed to pass in the firelight by. 


When “No” came slowly from little Ned, 
And thoughtfully, then with a start, 
“He wasn’t a king — outside,” he said, 
“But I think he was in his heart.” 
St. Nicholas. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON’S HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


NE hundred and eighteen years ago, in 
1783, General Washington, before and 
after several battles, made his head- 

quarters at Rocky Hill, N.J. 

The house he occupied was upon elevated land, 
and commanded a view of the beautiful country 
for twenty miles around. Eight miles away was 
Hopewell Valley where lived John Hart, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
At his house a council of war was held the night 
before the battle of Monmouth. 

Princeton was but four miles away, and had been 
chosen as the seat of Congress. Richard Stock- 
ton, Clark, and Witherspoon, signers of the 
Declaration, lived near. After the battle of 
Princeton, George Washington went to his resting- 
place at Rocky Hill before his long march to 
Morristown. 

Many patriots were entertained by the Washing- 
tons at their comfortable headquarters. The 
artist, Joseph Wright, painted the portraits of 
General and Mrs. Washington at this place. 

So much of interest was bound up in the old 
house that an association was formed, a few years 
ago, to purchase and restore the building. 

The house is now painted white with green 
shutters, and an escutcheon has been placed on 
the north side of the house bearing the words 
“Washington’s Headquarters.” 

The school-children of the neighboring villages 


have given a flag which every day floats over the 
dear old house. 

Rooms in the building have been furnished by 
different societies. The room in which Washing- 
ton wrote his Farewell Address has been furnished 
by the Sons of the Revolution of Washington, 
D.C., and New Jersey. Washington’s bedroom 
leads out of this room, and in it there is a high 
posted mahogany bedstead which was brought from 
the headquarters of Cornwallis in Brooklyn, and 
in which General Washington slept. All the other 
furniture is also of historic value. 

The next room is devoted to curios, and con- 
tains pictures of Washington, Lafayette, and other 
generals. It has, also, pieces of Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s dresses, a sword of Cornwallis, an old- 
fashioned wine-chest, and a great many other 
interesting relics. 

The parlor is called the Princeton room, and has 
a cabinet which holds many old pewter pieces, a 
sampler of a hundred and fifty years ago, a goblet 
which belonged to Thomas Jefferson and has 
Monticello engraved on one side, a home-spun 
carpet, a spinnet, spinning-wheel, and other 
treasures. A door opens from the parlor into a 
little bedroom filled with antique pieces, and ad- 
joining this is the Trenton room where are rare 
and ancient articles given by the ladies of the 
Trenton Chapter. 

In one room is an old cherry bedstead with 
hangings ninety years old, which is part of the 
original furnishings of the house. Here is, also, a 
mirror one hundred and twenty-five years old, a 
warming-pan and numerous ancient pictures. 
Carefully preserved in this room is a copy of the 
New London Courant, published Dec. 5, 1783, 
which contains the Farewell Address of General 
Washington. 

From time to time articles of historical value 
are presented to this association, the most recent 
of which is a beautiful mantel-piece of antique and 
curious design. 

A visit to Rocky Hill and the beautiful surround- 
ing country is a pleasure long to be remembered. 
Across the country for many miles can be seen the 
flagstaff with its gilt ball and storm flag placed 
upon Washington’s headquarters by the school- 
children. 

Patriotism is certainly one of the noblest pas- 
sions that can warm and animate the human breast. 
And children, even of tender years, may be taught 
its virtues, and learn, even in their primary classes, 
to sing : — 


‘‘T love the name of Washington, 
I love my country, too. 
I love the flag, the dear old flag 
Of red and white and blue.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FINE CUSTOM. 


Tue Charleston, 8.C., Unitarian Sunday School has 
a very pretty custom, which, I think, may interest the 
readers of Every Other Sunday, and induce them to 
copy, if they have not already something similar them- 
selves. 

The Christmas season is welcomed just as heartily 
in the South as it is in the North, in spite of the fact 
that there is no snow for Santa Claus’ sleigh, and that 
Christmas trees have to be imported from lands of 
snow and ice. 

As to all other Sunday Schools in the land, the 
Christmas season to the Charleston Unitarian Sunday 
School is always one of joy and happy expectation, and 
not only to its own members, but to a number of other 
little boys and girls who are not of its flock, but who 
are made happy by a kind and thoughtful sacrifice. 

On a week-day night before Christmas the Sunday 
School has its tree, and such a good time as they have! 
After the good time is over, the tree is left undisturbed ; 
and the following Sunday, after appropriate services, 
the children come forward, one by one, to place on the 


tree such gifts as he or she may think will give pleasure 
to some little girl or boy who otherwise would have 
no Christmas presents at all. Although the gifts are 
wholly voluntary on the part of the children, it is 
beautiful to see what pretty toys they give and the 
manner in which they give them. 

In the mean time a committee of ladies from the 
church have consulted the manager of the Associated 
Charities. From this source they get the names of some 
needy, worthy families who are visited, and the chil- 
dren invited to attend a Christmas tree given by the 
children of the Unitarian Sunday School. An appeal 
had been made from the pulpit the Sunday previous 
for funds and clothing; and this year the response was 
so generous that thirty-two invitations were extended, 
and there was something useful in the way of clothing, 
not to say anything of candy, fruit, and toys for each 
one that came. 

Fully three-quarters of an hour before the time for 
service almost all the invited had congregated about 
the Sunday School door. One little boy, whose shoes 
evidently belonged to his mother or sister, after wait- 
ing a while, grew impatient, and clattered down the 
street to ask a policeman ‘‘if that,’’ pointing with his 
finger to the Parish Hall, ‘‘ was where the poor chil- 
dren were to have a Christmas tree.’’ At last the 
door was opened, and they all filed in. An Italian 
woman came with three children. They could not speak, 
neither did they understand, English; but, when they 
beheld the tree, it was evident it had a language for 
them just like their own. How their black eyes did 
snap and sparkle! The baby rubbed its chubby little fists 
together and cooed for joy; and, when her name was 
called, she toddled forward in a shy, coy manner for her 
present, then scampered back to her mother. 

After the presents were distributed, the chairs were 
moved aside, and all joined heartily in games in which 
everybody seemed perfectly at home. All seemed to 
have a good time, and none more than those who had 
done the necessary work for its success. By this little 
service of love and good will thirty-two children had 
been made happy and the Unitarian Sunday School has 
learned again the pleasure, not only of receiving, but 
giving, and the truth of Lowell’s verse, 


‘¢ Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 


Cc. M. G. 


CONSTANCY. 


RAND opportunities come only now and 
CG then. A workman may “show off” for an 
hour, but it is not so easy to stick steadily 
at work all day long. Besides, it is the constancy in 
trifles which in the long run tells. Repeated blows 
of a little hammer may be more effective than the 
single downfall of the ponderous sledge. The 
clock strikes at intervals: the ticking is momen- 
tary. We hear the one, we do not notice the 
other. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD NOAH’S VALENTINE. 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Ir happened on old Noah’s ark, 
Just as the beasts were to embark, 


That Noah got a valentine 
Writ in a penmanship quite fine. 


Who sent it there, he couldn’t think, 
Since he alone possessed the ink! 


He thought of all the beasts of prey, 
Concluding that it wasn’t they! 


“No, no,” he shook his hoary head : 
‘*Tt’s some small animal,” he said. 


“No clumsy hand indited it, 
No elephant would have the wit!” 


And so he pondered wisely till 
He saw the porcupine’s sharp quill! 


“ Aha,” he said, “my valentine 
Was written by the porcupine! ” 
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“UNSTABLE AS WATER, THOU SHALT 
NOT EXCEL.” 


BY MARLOWE. 


O you know what that means, boys? It is 

a very simple way of saying that one must 

have decided strength of purpose if one is 

to really excel in this life. There must be no dil- 

ly-dallying. One must have that which is some- 

times called ‘stick-to-it-iveness.” One must not 

vacillate, and everything must be done just as well 
as it is possible to do it. 

Stability is one of the open secrets of success 
in life. Splendid natural ability or real genius is 
of no avail if one lacks the strength of purpose 
and the power of application. Was it their genius 
alone that made Thackeray and Dickens the greatest 
writers of their day? Was it nothing but his in- 
born power that made Abraham Lincoln the great- 
est man of his day? Are the great men of the 
present day great through no power of their own? 
Not at all. There are years of patient, wearisome 
application back of the great achievements of 
every human life. It is not given to any man to 
become great through no effort of his own. 

The failure of many a boy to attain the high 
success he hoped to attain in life is accounted for 
in the words of the Bible: ‘“ Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not excel.” I have in mind at this 
moment a man, past the meridian of life, whose 
failure to rise above anything higher than his pres- 
ent position of clerk in a department store has 
been due to his instability of character. He would 
not stick to any one thing long enough to make 
a success of it. He had alofty contempt for small 
details, and he would not try to master the little 
details of any business in which he was engaged. 
I once heard him say that he “hated to fool away 
his time on trifles.’ He was weak in what he 
laughingly called “figgers.” His mistakes in foot- 
ing up a column or two of figures were almost 
ludicrous. He lost several good positions on 
account of his inability to “ figure ” correctly, and 
he would not apply himself to the task of making 
himself more proficient in this direction. I have 
heard that he has been taken to task once or twice 
in his present position because of this weakness, 
and I daresay that he will soon be seeking an- 
other position. 

There have been young men and even boys who 
have taken honorable pride in seizing upon the one 
predominant weakness that was hindering their 
success in life, and have mastered it. I know of 
a man prominent in public life who was naturally 
a very poor speller. Finding that this weakness 
often subjected him to ridicule, and that it would 
be a real hindrance to his success in life, he set 
himself resolutely to work to mastering the art of 
spelling correctly. He kept a dictionary by his 
desk; and, no matter how busy he was, he referred 
to the dictionary every time he felt in the least 
uncertain in regard to the spelling of a word. 

It was tiresome to do this. It was still more 
tiresome for him to take a common spelling-book 
and study as a child studies long columns of words. 
His wife, who was a good speller, would take his 
letters, and look over them for misspelled words. 
If she found one, her husband would take that 
word, add it to a list of words he had spelled in- 
correctly, and he would study that list carefully 
until he could spell every word correctly. This 
was very tiresome and dull work, but the man felt 
that it must be done. Now he rarely makes a 
mistake in the spelling of a word. 

“Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” It 
will pay every boy and every girl to study the real 
meaning of these words, and to cultivate stability 
of character. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Wuat a month February is! Shortest of all 
the months, yet full of great days. We will not 
say much about Valentihe’s Day, though much 
could be said. A joyous, affectionate, funny, 
serious day, and no other like it in all the year. 
A heart-y day, as the Valentine pictures show. 

But what important days are those which mark 
the birth of Washington and Lincoln! How 
much they mean! Let our Sunday Schools join 
with the public schools in celebrating these names. 
It will be good religious and moral teaching. 
When young people honor Washington and Lin- 
coln, they are looking the right way. 

On the first page we have put pictures of these 
two famous men. Below each picture is a seven- 
line estimate of their characters, expressed in 
poetic form. Of the Washington part the editor 
has little, indeed nothing, to say. But he must 
praise Mr. Markham’s happy, beautiful figures. 
The author of “The Man with the Hoe” has made 
alovely bouquet of thoughts, plucked from the 
wayside and the fields of daily life. 

A Sunday devoted to the subject of Washington 
and Lincoln will bring before the school the 
wonderful history of. our country, guided by in- 
finite wisdom, pledged to Christian principles, 
blest by providential mercies. Not only were 
Washington and Lincoln leaders, they were also 
prophets, pointing to the better, nobler, grander 
times to come. 

In other words,— teachers and scholars,— you 
can have a Sunday devoted to patriotism, Chris- 
tian American patriotism. What a broad, glori- 
ous subject! Sing “America.” Talk about the 
forefathers and the early days. Forget not the 
lessons for our times in citizenship. For, if these 
things are forgotten, then all our other teaching 
will suffer. 


LETTER-BOX. 


McMInnvVILLE, ORE. 


Dear Editor,— We have taken the Every Other 
Sunday for several years, and like it very much. 
The pictures are beautiful. In your last number 
you asked for a story about the intelligence of some 
animal. So I send you a story about a horse. 

My uncle, who lives in the country several miles 
from here, came to visit us, and tied his horse at our 
fence. He then poured some oats on the ground for it 
to eat. Our chickens came, and helped themselves. 
When Flora (the horse) found the chickens were get- 
ting ahead of her, she tried to keep them off by eating 
all around. 

Then she noticed a nice little heap of oats at her 
left, and deliberately put her foot over this, and kept 
it there until she had finished the other. Then she 
lifted her foot, and ate the oats that were under it. 
Yours respectfully, 

ALFHILD PETERSON. 


Dear Editor,—I thought I would try and make up 
an enigma for the first time, and I hope it is good 
enough to be printed. 


We have two gold fish that we got Christmas. It is 


lots of fun to watch them play in the evening when it is 


quiet. They will grab the food which is floating in the 

water and try to pull it down, but it gets away almost 

every time. Yours very truly, 
ConsTANCE BADGER. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 11, 18, 1, is something to wear on the head. 
My 5, 12, 13, 8, is an adverb. 

My 2, 3, 18, 7, 10, is an organ of the body. 

My 17, 18, 8, is opposite of night. 

My 14, 15, 16, gives light and heat. 


My 4, 19, 6, is the organ of sight. 

My 9, 15, 10, is the opposite of in. 

My whole i is an interesting paper for young people. 
IsaBEL SMITH. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I Am composed of 14 letters. 
My 11, 12, 6, 13, is something to burn. 
My 13, 6, 7, 2, is a domestic animal. 
My 2, 6, 3, 14, is a place to keep cattle. - 
My 6, 13, 8, is an adjective. 
My 9, 3, 12, 14, is a metal that is dug from the ground. 
My 11, 12, 1, 18, is a shell that comes from the sea. 
My whole is the name of one of the Presidents. 

Susiz Fisu. 


A RHYMING STORY. 


A smart little boy, one day in —— 

Went out in the woods, some honey to —— 

He saw that the bees were all on the —— 

And merrily he heard them —— _ 

But he said, ‘‘ They will not do a —— 

To me, as I climb the tree, and ——~ 

And Ill get some combs, and down I’1l —— 

Them into a pail that below I'll —— 

Suspended by this stout piece of —— 

His plan was perfect, complete as a —— 

But he had forgot every bee has a —— 

And he came home a sight your heart to —— 
Selected, 


CHARADES. 
(Names of cities in New York.) 


I. My first means reverential awe; my second, to 
consume by fire. The namesake of my whole was 
called the “‘loveliest village of the plains.” 

II. My jirst, a well known poet declares, goes ‘‘on 
forever’’; my second, is a city in Massachusetts where 
shoes are made. My whole, though larger than ever 
before, is no longer a city. i 


CONUNDRUM XVIII. 


Wuat shoemaker makes shoes without leather, 
With all the four elements put topeaes iy 
Wire and water, earth and air, 
Every customer has two pairs. 
} Child’s World. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. X. 


EnicmMa XIII.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

Enicma XIV.— Sistine Madonna. . 

A RippLEe.— A river. 

ConunpRuM XY.— The elechent the most, because 
he never travels without his trunk. The fox and the 
cock the least, because they have only one brush and . 
comb between them. | 

TwisteD Rivers.— Ohio, Connecticut, Red, Hud- Z 
son, Delaware, Missouri, Rio Grande, Wabash, Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee, Colorado, Savannah, Potomac, 
Kennebec, Penobscot, St. Lawrence. 


Correct answers to Enigmas, Riddles, and so forth, 
in Every Other Sunday, January 19, have been re- 
ceived from May Chapin, Dorothy Helen Philips, 
Dorothy Osborn, Elsie Billington, Robert A. Johnson, 
Madeline Maslin, Mary M. Free. 
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